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ABSTRACT 



This document introduces the national initiative YouthALIVE 
(Youth Achievement through Learning, Involvement, Volunteering, and 
Employment) . The YouthALIVE program focuses on the needs of children of color 
from low- income communities and provides financial and technical assistance 
to science centers, zoos, botanical gardens, and museums for the development 
and implementation of programs for youth ages 10-17. Chapters include: (1) 

"Introducing YouthALIVE"; (2) "Making a Difference”; (3) "Defining the 
Challenge"; (4) "Shifting the Paradigm"; (5) "Building the Foundation"; (6) 
"Looking Back: Lesson Learned"; and (7) "Looking Forward: Next Steps." (YDS) 
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“I became inspired by teaching kids . ” 
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The Association of Science-Technology Centers Incorporated 
(ASTC) is a nonprofit, international organization of science 
centers and museums dedicated to furthering public 
understanding of science. The 550-plus members of ASTC 
include science-technology centers and museums, zoos, 
aquariums, botanical gardens, and natural history and 
children's museums. ASTC’s charge is to increase the capac- 
ity of these institutions to be rich resources for science 
learning for all people. Through its conferences, programs, 
publications, and services, ASTC works with members to 
share information, provide professional development and 
advocacy services, and to enhance the exhibits and educa- 
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tional programs of the field. 



very day, people from all backgrounds around the world become hands-on explorers 
in science centers. There they wonder, manipulate, and experiment with old and 
new notions about science and technology. 



With a goal to make science accessible to everyone, the Association of Science-Technology 
Centers Incorporated (ASTC) continually strives to find new ways to put scientific phenom- 
ena within the grasp of every visitor. One of our most innovative achievements, so far, has 
been a national initiative called YoutbALIVE!, (Youth Achievement through Learning, 
Involvement, Volunteering, and Employment). YoutbAUVE! has helped science centers and 
museums develop and implement youth programs that validate and develop the potential 
of youth, ages 10-17, especially those from underserved communities. 

The Youth ALIVE! initiative has been an innovative success in this area, as well as in ways 
that we had not anticipated. It has grown into a philosophy that affects the entire science- 
center and museum field — for many museum professionals, the term "YoutbALIVE!” con- 
jures a certain set of images, activities, values, and attitudes. 

It has positioned science centers and museums to serve as collaborators in the educational 
and social development of local youth in communities across the United States. It has 
focused the field's attention on the importance of intensifying the pursuit of equity and 
diversity. 

In this report, we share some of the lessons, stories, and experiences of the YouthALIVE! 
initiative. It is our conviction that the important work accomplished in this initiative needs 
to continue and grow. 



Bonnie VanDorn 
Executive Director, ASTC 
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This publication began with the realization that it was 
essential to share youth program participants* experiences 
from their own perspectives. Very simply, only the young 
people themselves could convey the true impact that the 
museum staff and programs have had on their lives. In 
response to an appeal for reflective essays, ASTC staff 
received dozens of riveting accounts from teens across the 
country. It became clear that including every single essay 
would produce a dauntingly dense publication. Therefore, 
six essays that captured the essence of the initiative from 
the youth perspective were edited and are interspersed 
throughout this report. The rest of this publication pro- 
vides a context for these stories. 
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Introducing youth ALIVE! 



n 1991, with support from the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds (the Funds), ASTC 
launched a nationwide initiative to bring opportunities for education and personal 
J growth to young people, specifically focusing on the needs of children of color and 
those from low-income communities. The VouthAUVE! initiative provided financial and 
technical assistance to science centers, natural history museums, technology centers, chil- 
dren's museums, aquariums, botanical gardens, and zoos in developing, implementing, and 
sustaining dynamic programs for and with over 7,000 young people, ages 10 to 17. 
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WHAT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS WERE SUPPORTED BY YOl/THAU V E! ? 



63 % 



Science Centers 
and Science Museums 



26 % 10 % 



Children’s Museums Zoos and Aquariums 

TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 



1 % 



Botanic Cardens 



Although funding for the national initiative has jended, five regional networks continue the 
groundbreaking work of equipping science center and museum professionals with the 
expertise to: 

o Recruit young people who are diverse in age, background, and ethnicity, 
and help them develop their leadership skills; 

o Enlist fellow staff members as mentors for youth; 

o Act as advocates for their programs and young people; and 

o Keep the issue of diversifying the field at the forefront of all their work. 
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We learned and achieved many things through the VbutfrAUVE! initiative, and this publica- 
tion outlines our most important findings. As ASTC plans its next steps in the areas of edu- 
cation, youth development, and diversity, the structures and programs created through the 
Youth ALIVE! initiative will provide a significant foundation upon which we can build. 



WHO WERE YOUTHM\Ml\ PARTICIPANTS? (1999) 





GENDER OF PARTICIPANTS SOCIOECONOMIC INDICATOR 





A Pipeline of Opportunities 

Through the California Science 
Center's youth programs, under- 
served youth build their science, 
interpersonal, and employment 
skills through a pipeline of experi- 
ences. As Shoebox Scientists, the 



“/ have strengthened my desire to help 
children... ” 



march/99 



youngest children explore basic 
science and math concepts; the 
Curator Kids use exhibits in the 
science center to explore themes 
that are relevant to their academic 
and personal lives; and the Sixty- 
Minute Scientists provide hands-on 
science activities for science center 
guests and community groups. 
Through Learn-to-Earn , the oldest 
and more experienced teens work 
as teaching assistants and demon- 
strators/workshop leaders in pro- 
grams for younger teens. 

Yolanda was a member of Learn- 
to-Earn from 1995 to 1998. 





1 am a 20-year-old African American, the first in my family who 
plans on graduating from college. 



YOL 



In 1995, I was a Learn-to-Earn Junior Curator at the California 
Science Center. After training to teach science, I did ‘Your Insides 
Out/ teaching about the heart, lungs, and circulatory system. 
Teaching kids about their health and bodies inspired me. I felt con- 
fident in demonstrating how the heart works. I was helping kids 
that grew up like me. I could relate to them and offer them the 
help that I would have liked to have had. 



By 1997 , 1 supervised the Learn-to-Earn interns, some of whom had 
started out at age 10 as Curator Kids. I felt good about being pro- 
moted to supervisor. I liked giving advice to help them do a job 
that I loved to do. The next year, I managed the Curator Kids' lunch 
program. It was my responsibility to see that each student had a 
nutritious meal. I learned to document my preparation and plan- 
ning,to explain our needs to our partners, ancyp justify the lunch 
program. 
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The Learn-to-Earn program has helped me develop the patience 

and the skills to work with different people. The experience 

enhanced my public speaking skills and confidence in working 

with the public. I have strengthened my desire to help inner-city 

children who come from single-parent homes and have difficulty 

accomplishing small tasks. Some day, I would like to create my 

own inner-city youth program similar to the Curator Kids Club and 

Learn-to-Earn programs. These programs mean a lot to the fami- 
sh 

lies in Avalon Gardens housing development. 



Yolanda was employed at the 
Los Angeles City Court House 
and was majoring in Child 
Development at California 




State University — Long Beach. 




Making a Difference 
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W e know that what makes VbufbALIVE! so innovative is not just its focus on 
youth development, academic enrichment in science, pre-employment train- 
ing and mentoring — or even the fact that underserved youth now have a safe 
place to go during their out-of-school hours. Rather, it is that all of these elements, so criti- 
cal to becoming a productive member of modern society, are documented components of 
ongoing VbufbALIVE! programs in science centers and museums. 

We also know that through their VbufhAUVE! programs, many institutions bridge the gap 
between their own vast resources and young people living in minority and low-income 
communities. Teenagers who have not excelled in science become guides for exhibits on 
complex scientific concepts. Teenagers who may have once been shy and withdrawn rou- 
tinely engage visitors through scientific demonstrations. Teenagers who have too few pos- 
itive, adult role models in their lives now have mentors who support them and introduce 
them to career options in the fields of science and technology. Teenagers who have never 
had access to a formal work environment now learn about and practice workplace skills. 

Over the to years of the initiative, ASTC has received extensive feedback from various 
sources. The content of this report is primarily built on information culled from 

o Review of the Initiative's First Three Years, Inverness Research Associates, 1995. 

0 Annual and final reports from grantee institutions, 1995 to 1999. 

o Learnings from the Vbut/7 ALIVE! Initiative from the Year 2 Evaluation , 1998 (Phase II); 
and Youth ALW/E\ Initiative (Phase II): A Final Evaluation, 2000, COSMOS Corporation. 

0 Assessment of the VouthALIVE! Workskills Development Program, Gregg Jackson, 1998. 

o Creating Economic Opportunities for Every Young Person: Lessons from the Hitachi 
Foundation's Partnerships in Education and Economic Opportunity Initiative, 

MDC Inc., 2000. 

o In Their Own Words: Teen Voices from VbufbALIVE!, George Hein, Lynn Baum, and 
Marilyn Solvay , Journal of Museum Education , Fall 2000. 

o Reflective essays from VbufbALIVE! teen participants and alumni, 1999. 




Below are examples of how these documents have informed and validated our work. 



REVIEW OF THE INITIATIVE'S FIRST THREE YEARS, EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Inverness Research Associates 

"Many youth themselves value their experiences. They often mention a new sense of excite- 
ment about their own learning. They value having work responsibilities that are an integral 
part of the museum's operations. They particularly value the connection they have with 
staff who are knowledgeable, caring, attentive and expect a lot from the youth." [pace 9] 

ASSESSMENT OF THE YOUTH ALIVE! WORKSKILLS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Gregg B . Jackson, Professor, George Washington University 

"Many of the teens seemed to have a sophisticated understanding of the crux of their 
apprenticeship jobs. One who works in a team instructing visiting groups of students noted 
that, 'When they come, most think science is stupid, but we get them interested.' Another 
with the same responsibility asserted, 'We really take hard concepts of science and break 
them down to everyday understanding.'" (paces 6 7] 

"A hidden benefit of the VtoutbAUVE! work skills programs may be preparation for parent- 
ing. Most of the teens work at least part of their time with young children and they have 
received specific training for that. The training seems to have changed their attitudes and 
behavior toward children. One explained that the program 'helps me with kids; we work 
with kids [who] have disabilities and [are] from different countries; now I know how to deal 
with them — you talk to them to calm them down'. A second observed, 'Sometimes when 
working on the floor, somebody leaves their positions and the kids climb all over the place 
and get hurt.' A third said, 'We learned to interact with kids; instead of slapping them, speak 
in a low voice.' When the teens were observed in their work with children, they unfailingly 
spoke in that low voice. During one program's hands-on science classes for a group of 
visiting 3- to 5-year-olds, the teens directed the children's attention, demonstrated how to 
do things, allowed the children to do things their own way, but assisted when needed for 
success.” (PACE 8 ] 
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LEARNINGS FROM THE YOUTH ALIVEl INITIATIVE FROM THE YEAR 2 EVALUATION 

COSMOS Corporation 

“[A] youth at [a VbuthAUVE! site] said that his grades went up because he learned how to 
frame the question and how to learn. This theme was repeated throughout the focus 
groups — youth learned appropriate ways to interact, not only with their peers but with 
people of all ages, genders, and ethnicities. Skills such as speaking to strangers, listening, 
teaching and instructing others, learning how to change the intonation of their voice for 
different occasions, and demonstrating patience were acquired on an ongoing basis 
throughout the programs." [page im- 8 ] 

"Apart from youth comments on museum ownership through responsibility, the sense of 
belonging to the museum also comes from an array of youths' references to having access 
throughout the museum and feeling like the museum is a home away from home, or from 
staff mentioning that turnover is difficult for youth who find in VbuffrALIVE! staff the most 
reliable, dependable person in their lives." [page w-12] 

YOUTH ALIVEl INITIATIVE (PHASE II): A FINAL EVALUATION 

COSMOS Corporation 

"The institutions reported a variety of benefits as a result of having VoiitbAUVE! programs, 
including: 

o Increasing cultural sensitivity and diversity among the staff; 

o Making the institution more attractive to a wider variety of users, including 
youths — and through them, younger children; 

o Increasing integration of the institution with the local community, through its 
community partnering; and 

o Expanding the potential base of sponsors for fund-raising." [section e. page 3] 
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CREATING ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES FOR EVERY YOUNG PERSON : LESSONS FROM THE HITACHI 
FOUNDATION’S PARTNERSHIPS IN EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY INITIATIVE 

MDC, Inc J 



“ Youth AU\/E\ has shown that science and technology centers can provide a powerful setting 
for career exploration and preparation experiences for all young people. Through a youth- 
friendly environment that provides underserved youth with access to resources usually 
unavailable to them, the program has demonstrated how museums and other institutions 
can supplement more traditional career development and exploration programs offered by 
schools and youth organizations.” [page 29 ] 

IN THEIR OWN WORDS: TEEN VOICES FROM YOUTHALIVEl 

Lynn Baum } George Hein } Marilyn Solvay 2 

"In reading their stories, six major themes emerged. Youth Al\\/E\ was intended to be an 
educational experience, and every story is rich in details about what these adolescents 
learned from and through their experience. But beyond specific or general lessons they 
gained, a theme of life-changing experiences emerges. Many of the participants were intro- 
duced to new, unimagined opportunities, to a new way of perceiving the world, to exciting 
opportunities that have transformed their perception of themselves and their place in the 
world. Much of what they learned and its ability to transform their lives is due to the rela- 
tionships they formed with the Museum staff, who are described warmly as mentors and as 
new ‘family.' Participation in VbiithALIVE! allowed the students to enjoy opportunities of 
our society that other students take for granted: museum attendance, trips to other parts 
of metropolitan areas or more distant cities and towns, and meeting new people. As a result 
of their activities, the VoiithAUVE! participants have made and are carrying out ambitious 
life plans. They are putting their experiences to good use as they progress towards active par- 
ticipation in society. Finally, there is considerable evidence that the museum environment 
provides a unique and rich venue for this program.” [page 9 ] 

"One of the most striking aspects of these teens' stories is the range of the teens them- 
selves. These young people have succeeded in their museums — not because they are all 
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accomplished students or come from similar homes or backgrounds, but because of the 
range of opportunities for learning, working, and creating relationships that seems to 
have enabled each of these students to find what they needed and to take the risks to 
move forward ” [page 13 ] 

"There is a powerful partnership that exists between the teens and their museums. 
Museums are environments filled with people who are passionate about lifelong learning 
and teaching. A museum is a supportive and safe community for youth to take risks as they 
grow and learn. If it takes a village to raise a child, museums have most definitely moved 
into the neighborhood.” [page 14 ] 



1. MDC, Inc. was engaged by the Hitachi Foundation to assemble the lessons learned through its Partnerships in Education 
and Economic Opportunity initiative. As a grantee, ASTC built on VbuthALIVEI’s success with work skills training for youth to 
develop VbuthALIVE! in the Workplace. 

2. This team of researchers, already familiar with VouthAUVE! and the museum education field, was asked to conduct an 
analytic review of 26 reflective essays, written by young people who had participated in VouthALIVE! programs. The six essays 
appearing in this report were among the 26 analyzed by this team. 





Mentors Make a Difference 

The Youth Mentorship Program at 
the Henry Ford Museum & 
Greenfield Village is a long-term, 
intensive experience that helps 
young people develop life and 
work skills. The young people 
engage in positive, work-related 
experiences and learn firsthand 
about their career options and 
opportunities through mentoring 
experiences with museum or vil- 
lage staff in exhibits, conserva- 
tion, photography, educational 
programs, visitor services, market- 
ing, public relations, development, 
or the locomotive shop. Each 
semester, the young people choose 
and design a service project, con- 
tributing over 50 hours of service 
to their community. 

Jason participated from 
1994 to 1996. 




“ 7 got a lot of chances, chances I never had before. ” 





I have two older brothers. They always got into trouble — always 
fighting. Both were thrown out of junior high school. When I got to 
junior high, I had to uphold the reputation and be like them. I got 
in with the clique, did a lot of drinking and fighting, smoked weed, 
and was involved in gangs. By the second semester of eighth grade, 
people were afraid to look at us or talk to us. We were a threat. I 
didn't care about anybody or anything. I had a chip on my shoulder. 
I didn't do my work and had a very low grade-point average. I got 
expelled. For a few months, I worked two jobs — in construction and 
at night, in a bar. At the end of the summer, the principal asked me 
if I wanted to come back to school. He offered to send me to 
Tinkum. 



Tinkum is an alternative school for kids who have problems, get in 
trouble, and can't adjust to normal school. There was a program 
with the Henry Ford Museum & Greenfield Village. A lady named 
Betsy came to the school. She told me I had to straighten my act 
out, show up for school every day, get good grades, show an honest 
effort, and she might consider me for the program. That made me 
think about what I was doing in life. 

Betsy finally allowed me to enroll in the Youth Mentorship Program 

// • 

at the Museum. There I met Eric. He took care of all the cars and 

/ 

equipment. He wasn't sure about having a student, so I really had 
to prove myself. Finally he gave me the chance. I worked in the 





garage with Eric on small engines. I was able to learn — with my 
hands. Before, schoolwork drove me nuts. I'd read a paragraph and 
forget it by the time I got to the next one. I'm not stupid. It's just I 
can't do work like that. Working with my hands really gave me a 
chance to find my talent. I also learned how to weld with Frank. The 
first time I saw him weld I was in awe. I had to try it and he gave me 
a chance. I got a lot of chances, chances I never had before. I learned 
how to control myself. I learned how to deal with people. I learned 
how to pull myself back up when things were down. 



Jason was pursuing an associate 



degree in airplane mechanics 



and intended to complete his 



bachelor degree in mechanical 



Eric, my mentor, and Frank, the welder, really showed an interest in 
me. They pushed me. When I graduated, they gave me a set of my 
own tools. I use them everyday in my tool and die work, to make 
money, to pay my rent, to pay for my car, everything. 



engineering at the Michigan 



Institute of Aeronautics. 



“/ learned bow to pull myself back up when things were down." 
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Defining the Challenge 





